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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
(Continued from page 114.) 


9th mo. 17th, 1786. Attended White-clay 
Creek meeting, and had an op:n time there. 
My mind has been for some days past in a lively, 
active state of feeling; something fresh and 
green frequently springing up. As I have been 
engaged about my outward concerns, some por- 
tion or other of scripture, having a strengthen- 
ing tendency, has often occurred to my mind. 
The following often revives, *‘ God is my salva- 
tion : I will trust and not be afraid. The Lord 
Jehovah is my strength and my song; he also 
has become my salvation.”” O Lord, for all thy 
many mercies, both former and latter, my soul 
bows before thee, and acknowledges that thou 
art good,—worthy forever to be had in high re- 
nown, and to be feared, worshipped and obeyed 
in all things. By thy outstretched arm, I have 
been brought out of the house of bondage ; yea, 
by thy mighty power, thou hast broken the bands 
of iniquity. Oh! that I may never forget thy 
merciful kindness to me, thy righteous acts, and 
thy wonders in the deeps. When thou clothedst 
thyself as with a cloud, and thick darkness was 
as thy hiding place, yet, O Lord, thou remem- 
beredst mercy, and spake comfortably to me out 
of thy holy hill of Sion. A sense of thy good- 
ness, thy majesty, and thine excellency, bows 
my soul as in the dust. O Lord, I have waited 
for thy salvation ; save me in the day of trouble ; 
cover mine head in the day of scorching heat ; 
let the canopy of thy love be over me, and hide 
me as in the hollow of thine hand. And now, 
O Lord, let me intercede for my dear wife and 
tender children, that they may live in thy holy 
fear, and receive the knowledge of thy Truth in 
their inward parts ; enrich their hearts with thy 
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grace, that they may grow up in good liking be- 
fore thee, and that thy blessing may rest upon 
them. 

22d. Set out with several other Friends to 
go by water to Philadelphia, to attend Yearly 
Meeting. The wind being ahead we did not get 
to the city till miduight; next day, attended 
select meeting which was a solid time. On First 
day, at Pine street meeting, our friend James 
Thornton was much favored in testimony, and 
Job Scott, a Friend from New England, closed 
in supplication. In the afternoon at the Bank 
meeting, a Friend appeared in a long discourse 
that wanted life, and brought exercise over many 
minds. I attended Market street meeting in the 
evening, in which our friend John Storer, from 
England, was Divinely favored on the subject of 
silent worship. 

As I had opportunity in the course of the day 
to observe some mistakes in others, I earnestly 
craved of the high and holy One, to be preserved 
in my proper place in those great meetings. I 
have often mourned to see and hear some Friends 
so frequent in speaking at those solemn seasons, 
and I have often been distressed, and sometimes 
ashamed on their account. Silence and solem- 
nity are better than words without life and 
power. Qh! that I may keep a watchful care 
over myself. 

10th mo. 3rd. Have labored under discour- 
agements, both inwardly and outwardly : but my 
trust was reposed in my God, and tv him [ 
looked for help and deliverance. This afternoon, 
feeling a little relief, I enjoyed some rays of Di- 
vine light for a short season, and was enabled to 
pray for preservation, and that I might be pre- 
served from murmuring at the dispensations of 
Providence. I fully believe, as said of old, that 
‘all his ways are judgment: a God of truth, and 
without iniquity, just and right is he.” Oh! 
what a blessed state it is, to be ready to meet 
with calmness (if not with cheerfulness) the 
various trials we have to pass through in this 
probationary state. The deepest sufferings, pa- 
tiently and rightly endured, | believe, brings us 
nearer and nearer to our greatest Good. Why 
then, are we so unwise as to complain, and grow 
weary of suffering? Yet the flesh is weak, and 
unwilling to suffer. Oh! that I were brought 
more into the state of a little child, and to have 
no will of my own distinct from, or opposed to, 
the will Divine. But I look to him who knows © 
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the hearts of all men, with earnest desires that 
he would uphold me by the right hand of his 
power, in all the trials and besetments which 
may befall me. I am well assured that nothing 
can happen to me without his notice or permis- 
sion, and surely he will not suffer more or greater 
trials to come upon me than he will give me 
strength and patience to endure, as I put my 
trust in him. 

5th. Our meeting rather dull and silent: a 
lively exercise too much wanting. To perform 
Divine worship acceptably is a solemn duty ; 
and, without a very strict watch is maintained, 
the mind is liable to be carried away upon ob- 
jects very foreign from the business for which 
we profess to mect. Were we more inward and 
spiritually-minded in our daily walking, what a 
lively travail of soul would be felt in our reli- 
gious assemblies! Were even those who stand 
as heads of the tribes of our Israel, to sit under 
a right exercise of mind in our meetings, would 
not the holy cementing virtue of Truth spread 
as from vessel to vessel ? But for want of this, 
a mournful feeling of languor often prevails. 
The children look up, and as it were, cry fur 
bread, when there is none to brake and give 
them. O Lord, look down from thy holy habi- 
tation upon thy flock and family. Arouse the 
careless, and bring down the lofty from their 
seats. Preserve and nourish thy lambs and the 
sheep of thy pasture; and oh! keep my soul 
from falling to the right band or to the left, that 
I may walk uprightly before them. 

10th. Itis a favor to begin and end each 
day under a sense of the presence of the great I 
Am. To bea true Christian requires great watch- 
fulness and humility, and is of more importance 
than many seem aware of. They that are in 
Christ (and this is what makes a Christian) Paul 
said, are new creatures. Old things are done 
away, and all things become new, and all things 
of God. It is to be feared that very few experi- 
mentally know this to be the case with them- 
selves. For my part, I acknowledged myself to 
be behindhand ; the infirmities of the flesh not 
yet wholly subdued ; anger, resentment, selfish- 
ness and pride, sometimes have too much place 
in my mind, and occasion a daily warfare. 

Meeting silent to-day ; but an humbling time 
to my mind, in which I was made thankful in 
feeling Divine regard to be near. When Paul 
was under trials, being buffeted by the opposing 
spirit of the thorn in the flesh, it was said in 
answer to his prayers, “My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” Surely, this grace is all-powerful for 
us now, as it was then for the apostle. Oh! for 
a living, abiding faith in its operations, and its 
preserving power. “ Believest thou that I am 
able to do this?” said Christ to one that was 
asking a favor of him. His answer was, “ Lord, 
I’believe ; help thou mine unbelief.”” He had 
faith, but he felt bis own weakness. When I 
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consider the great works done by faith, I earn- 
estly desire to be enriched with this inestimable 
gift. Man may believe all the scripture records 
by hearsay, and yet lack this living, operative 
faith that works by love to the purifying of the 
heart. What advantage shall we reap by con- 
fessing to all the truths of the gospel, and 
acknowledging our belief that Christ suffered 
without the gates of Jerusalem for the sins of 
the whole world, unless we know him really come 
in our hearts, by his spirit and power there, to 
put an end to sin and finish transgression in us? 
Thus, as the body of corruption is brought un- 
der, we experience a new life unto righteousness, 
and are created anew in Christ our saviour, to 
love and good works. This is necessary for all 
to know who profess the name of Christ. To 
say we know him, and pretend to serve him, 
when at the same time we have not known a 
change of heart from under the dominicn of vile 
affections, is an absurdity, and will prove but a 
sandy foundation. 

16th. I do not know that I could spend this 
day more carefully and circumspectly, if 1 had 
it to go over again; except that in one instance 
I fear my temper rose too high. I find it need- 
ful daily to labor to keep down every appearance 
of anger, knowing that the wrath of man cannot 
work the righteousness of God. This evening, 
as I sat alone, earnest desires were raised in my 
soul, that | might be doing my day’s work in 
the day time. Oh! what an inexpressible com- 
fort aud satisfaction will it be to meet with that 
blessed welcome of “ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” My mind was also humbled under 
a renewed sense of the continued regard of Him 
who lives forever and ever ;—whose mercies are 
always sure, and his compassion fails not towards 
his little, dependant children. O my soul, surely 
thou hast cause to bow in deep, heart-felt grati- 
tude before the great and Holy One of Israel, 
who has done great things for thee; surely thou 
hast cause to say, the Lord is good, and worthy 
to be praised forever : for where had I been, long 
ere now, had not his merciful hand and arm 
been stretched out for my redemption? Surely 
I-can say of a truth, “ He raiseth up the poor 
out of the dust, and lifteth up the beggar from 
the dunghill, to set them among princes.” 

18th. If William Penn’s caution in regard 
to the use of the tongue were well observed, that 
is, to think twice before we speuk once, we 
should not only speak twice the better for it, but 
many times should find it better not to speak at 
all, especially when excited by passion or impa- 
tience. When I am with my boys at work, I 
find it requires great watchfulness lest I say or 
do any thing that may produce lightness and 
vanity in them, or show quickness of temper and 
harshness of expression ; so as to lay waste in 
their minds the precious testimony given me to 
bear. Young people, and even children, are 
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quicksighted and observing. Friends in the 

ministry, in a particular manner, have need to) 
be very circumspect, both at home and abroad. 

My concern is that my carriage and deportment| 
may correspond with the station I fill in society. 

The apostle doubtless saw the necessity of keep-! 
ing the body under, “lest (said he) after I have’! 
preached to others, I myself should become a 
ceast-away.” I wish all who are engaged in the 

work of the ministry, may be alike thoughtful) 
and careful. It has often grieved mé when I 

have observed lightness in any of these. I do 

not mean to condemn cheerful, pleasant conver- 

sation, that is innocent and edifying. There is 

a liberty in the Truth to those that dwell in it ; 

but I want all to be careful not to abuse this 

liberty. Some people seem to have a propen- 

sity, or a life in relating anecdotes of what they 

have heard this, that, or the other friend say ; 

and it may be the truth they are thus relating; 

but if it has a tendency to raise lightness in the 

minds of the hearers, they had better be silent. 

Let edification be the leading object of ane 
conversation, and discretion will be given to| 
order it aright. Then will be known, even as 
the Psalmist says, “to him that ordereth his 
conversation aright, will I show the salvation of 
God.” s 


(To be continued.) 


GOD’S DESIGN IN SICKNESS. 


“The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of 
languishing : thou wilt make all his bed in his sick- 
ness.” Psaum xii. 3. 

The absence of that delightful sensation which 
we call health is an important part of human ex- 
perience. It is important, because, in some 
form or other, it makes up a large part of human 
life. It is important, too, from its moral and 
religious relations,—its influence upon character. 

One of the most remarkable things in our 
constitution is the apparently frail tenure by 
which we hold our physical powers : a slight jar 
throws the light machinery out of order, and 
brings discord into the mysterious workings of 
nature. From some cause unaccountable, now 
the whole system is exasperated, and the central 
fire sends its hot streams through every cunning} 
avenue, maddening every fibre. Now the golden 
flood moves in slow and sluggish currents, op- 
pressing the whole system with the enormous 
weight of weakness and overwhelming prostra- 
tion. Some discord in the wondrous mechanism 
of life, which touches us in every power, and 
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disease to turn us whithersoever it would. The 
invalid, confined for weeks and months to his 
chamber, is a chapter in the history of almost 
every family. There is a book called “ Life in 
the Sick Room.” I have never read it; but, if 
it is equal to the subject, it is a remarkable 
book ; full of profound experiences and blessed 
thoughts. Nobody could write such a book who 
had not a capacity for great experiences, whom 
life took hold of deep and fresh. I do not mean, 
that every man who has this capacity for experi- 
ence could write out his history, and make a 
book of it; for the power of expression is not 
always equal to the power of knowing: but no- 
body could write the book who had not a large 
power of experience. If we could have the ex- 
periences of sickrooms all written out in a man- 
ner which should approach justice to the subject, 
embracing all ranks of human life and condition, 
from those who suffer in the midst of luxury, to 
those who languish in the neglected places of 
earth ; if all the glimpses of light and shade 
which pass before the eyes of these wearied sons 
and daughters, could be pictured,—’twould 
make a literature of more than Miltonic gran- 
deur. The vast imagination of Shakspeare 
would be overarched by the reality of human 
thought and feeling, as the flight of an eagle is 
encompassed beneath the bending heavens. 
One of the most obvious reflections perhaps, 


in respect to sickness, is its profound mystery. 
Its effects are palpable and plain ; but the mode 
of its operation, the precise how, is as inexplica- 


ble as the darkest providence of God. No 
chemistry has revealed to us the work of these 
living crucibles. The relation which all these 
powers sustain to the mind, to that spiritual 
essence which we believe capable. of supporting 
an existence independent of these conditions, 
but now so tenderly attached even to the action 
of a muscle, or the condition of the brain,—all 
this is unfathomable. ‘The mortal and the im- 
mortal are so blended in this earthly mould to 
make the wondrous mixture man, that the soul, 
capable of life in itself and of glory and immor- 
tality through Jesus Christ, is here made sub- 
ject to conditions; the conditions of matter ; the 
conditions of material forces ; of ropes and pul- 
leys, and wheels and levers, and fire and air and 
water. This great mystery, revelation itself has 
not disclosed ; it does not tell how the immortal 
becomes disenthralled; and the great apostle 
rests simply in this, ‘‘ We shall be changed.” 
But the absence of health, in those who are 


dims all the fair prospect of being, makes labor| disposed to contemplation, brings them face to 
painful and pleasure bitter, is one of the com-| face with this combination of material and spi- 
monest experiences of men. Notsa few never! ritual powers. And many a shallow doubt and 
know what it is to enjoy that perfect exercise of| feeble scepticism have been dissipated in the 
the physical. powers which constitutes health ;/ presence of this awful mystery of our being. In 
and most of us have been turned aside by a mys-|the midst ‘of health, we do not get down to the 
terious force, gradually getting the better of us,| facts of what we are. There is a sort of gross- 
till at last we yielded, and owned the power of {ness in our life, which conceals the finer springs 
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of being; and it is not until the veil is lifted, 
by some derangement in our physical powers, 
that we clearly discern that there are any other 
powers at all. It is this mysterious relation 
between ourselves and our material powers, 
which sickness reveals, that makes the, hours of 
a weary convalescence frequently more full of 
thought than whole years of ordinary life. The 
break between the body and the mind seems to 
be gradually coming together, and we fecl our 
dependence upon causes which we cannot com- 
prehend ; and nature, putting forth her wondrous 
forces, kindles anew the powers of life and 
thought. 

But there is another respect in which sickness 
Wing? us face to face with the mystery of our 

tg. It is not merely in its wondrous working 

physical system, nor in the relation of 

our aterial and intellectual powers which it dis- 

plays. It is in the consciousness it brings to 

mén that they are spiritual beings. It is com- 

mon to see men live and act as if they had no 
souls. 

The great majority of men, who profess to be- 
lieve in spiritual things, who assent at least to 
religion, will never come to a thorough convic- 
tion of the infinite importance of the soul above 


every other good, until they are brought face to | 


face with the unsearchable mystery of our being, 
as it is revealed on a bed of languishing and 
disease. I say they willnot. I do not say that 
it is necessarily so, or that it ought to be so, for 
it need not be so; but it will be; and, as men 
live, we have no right to expect that it will be 
otherwise. How many there are, who, in their 
present manner of life, will never have any deep 
convictions of spiritual things, until they are 
brought to the brink of the grave under the 
weight of sickness and pain! But they will have 
such convictions then; and they will long for 
some utterance of that within, which they cannot 
speak. It will be a great comfort to them to 
have their thoughts set in order, and to be borne 
upon the wings of prayer into the awful but en- 
dearing presence of God, whom they have not 
been accustomed to contemplate and love and 
obey. That this is one of the obvious effects of 
sickness is sufficiently attested by the experience 
of nearly all. It has been, and it will be in 
time to come. This ought not to be so. But 
God never deserts us because we are not, what 
we ought to be; but. like a loving Father, he 
strives to remind us of our duty to him, and of 
our joy in him. And thus, through this dark- 
ness of disease and pain, how clear lies the path 
of God’s providence! how kind is this ministry 
of sickness to call wayward and thoughtless men 
back to those interests which they have neglect- 
ed, and almost lost sight of! I have often 
thought that the disease which we -call the 
scourge of New England,—that religious disease 
which touches us so gently, and directs the mind 


upward for days and weeks and months, till it is 
weaned from earth, and then lets the soul away, 
—I have often thought it was a great blessing 
that a worldly or selfish soul could be so kindly 
disciplined to obedience and love. This gradual 
thinning away of the veil of flesh, until we can 
see God, is no bad thing after’ all. Itis a 
blessed thing to have the sense of our immortal 
wants aroused within us from any cause; and 
the fact that sickness brings men face to face 
with the ‘great mystery of being, and makes 
them own facts which they have hitherto denied, 
I reckon a great kindness. And while I would 
counsel no man to neglect his immortal interests 
until sickness had aroused a sense of his wants, 
I would counsel every man who is overtaken in 
his neglect, to breathe no murmur or complaint 
because he is pressed so closely with questions 
that must be answered ; but let him thank God 
rather that these questions are pressed home to 
him with an earnestness which makes him feel 
their reality, and which he cannot evade. 

But there is another class of persons to whom 
sickness has a more delicate and refined ministry 
than this which I have referred to. It is those 
in whom the religious character has been culti- 
vated and developed. The contemplations of a 
sickroom to a person of religious habits are cer- 
tainly among the most refined and spiritual ex- 
periences of life.. Nowhere else in life does the 
soul so clearly vindicate its superiority to every 
thing. From the sick, man’s window, the whole 
prospect has a spiritual hue. All things take 
their places in a new and higher order. Beauty, 
hitherto unappreciated, seems concealed in every 
thing. Intellectual and moral qualities seem to 
invest the commonest objects. The delicacies 
which delight his tender sense are miracles of 
goodness ; and he wonders how he could have 
ever lived, and not seen it before. The scale of 
being seems to be pitched higher, and more deli- 
cately balanced. It is one of the remarkable 
qualities of the sickroom experiences of a reli- 
gious mind, to weave every thing into the plan 
of goodness. And it is good; it is not an effort 
of a half-consenting mind, trying to think that it 
is ; so clearly is the quality discerned, and so 
completely does it transcend every thing else, 
through its high affinities, that it is good. I have 
never known of such an one as I refer to now, 
who did not discern that goodness prevailed ; 
that it was the ascendant in every thing; and 
that the mingling of relations in which the eye 
of sense sees so much that it calls evil is in 
reality good. One who has now passed from 
mortal sight said to me, a few days before her 
death, as frem her bed she looked out upon the 
few objects that could be seen from her window : 
‘“‘ Every thing is so beautiful to me. I wonder 
how it is. ‘These flowers (turning her eyes to a 
bouquet upon the table) fill me with delight.’ 
“And,” said she, just lifting her finger from the 
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pillow and pointing to the window with a smile, 
“there is that old dead tree : it seems to me the 
most beautiful thing in the world. I lie here 
hour after hour, and look at it, and think of 
God’s goodness and love in putting it there; and 
then I think of the goodness of those who bring 
me these flowers. Every thing and everybody 
seems good to me. I never knew there was so 
much goodness in the world before.” Now, 
where arises this quick affinity with all that is 
kind and beautiful and benevolent? ‘Why do 
the little kinduesses which the common sym- 
pathies of our nature prompt, enlarge into great 
acts of love? Why does nature, in her very 
desolation, put on garments of beauty and glory, 
filling the weary spirit with ever-new delight ? 
The sickroom contemplations of a religious mind 
weave all life’s meaning and mystery into the 
fabric of goodness aud love. Sickness, as we 
commonly esteem it, is a calamity. It is a 
calamity, according to our measure of evil. No 
one in his right mind would pray to be laid 
prostrate with disease. But there are many who, 


from the depths of a blessed experience, can | 


thank God that they have been. You may talk 
about health as much as you please. You may 


extol it as the richest blessing which descends 
upon our mortal lot, and justly. But I ask any 
one who has ever had a profound experience of 
sickness, of sickness exalted by the holy influ- 


ences of religion, if he would exchange those 
experiences for the health which they cost 
him. 


Let it not be said, that this style of remark is 


an exaggeration ; that it is an effort to make the 
miseries of our lot the highest good, and to ob- 


scure, by a sickly sentimentality, the real nature | 


of those calamities which we dread most. The 


true view, and that which I would inculcate here, | 


is, that this calamity, this evil as we call it, is a 
part of life’s discipline ; and that the legitimate 
object of all this discipline is to bring good to us. 
For, philosophize as you will about health, 
adopt Coombe’s system of unflinching laws, an 


entire acquaintance with which would exempt. 


man from pain, I cannot s:ill evade this, what 
seems to me great fact, that man was made to 


suffer through the delicacy of his physical or- | 


ganization. And there is no amount of human 
knowledge which can control all the contingen- 


cies on which health depends. Make man capa- | 
ble of comprehending and governing all the’ 
causes which bring sickness and disease, and | 


then he would be secure; but such knowledge 
and such power do not belong to a finite mind. 
Add to this the fact, that disease and pain arise 
in the very excellence of our physical nature, 
just as guilt arises in the excellence of our moral 
nature ; and I can see as clear a design in the 
pains we suffer, as I can in the scourgings of 
conscience or in the bitterness of repentance. 
Man might have b:en secured from these physi- 
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cal dangers and calamities. He might have 
been armed in the scales of leviathan, instead of 
this delicate touch, this vesture of feeling and 
sensation, spread all over his frame, by which he 
is put in communication with all the universe 
around him, and melodies pour in through every 
sense. Ina frame thus delicately constructed, 
the least that can be said is, that suffering and 
pain are a necessary incident. And what I would 
inculcate and enforce upon this is, that sickness 
has a religious meaning, to a good mind, in two 
respects. It is religious in that general sense in 
which we refer all life’s trial to the wise and 
|kind providence of God. It is religious, in a 
particular sense, in its relation to us; im its fit- 
| ness to awake our religious feelings, and cause 
all the boundless goodness of God to pass’ Before 
| us. 
There is one view of the absence of health 
| which occupies too large a place in the experi- 
‘ence of many, to be omitted. It refers more 
particularly to that class of persons who are in- 
valids all their days. How can constant sick- 
ness be made to appear beneficent? I answer, 
that, while there is no line of discussion which 
|can make it appear so, we have the example of 
characters which prove it beyond a doubt. There 
,are characters which have ripened into the full 
richness of every virtue, beneath the cloud of 
perpetual suffering; and I cannot but feel that 
there is more excellence concealed in the life of 
an invalid than the world knows of, or is ready 
| to give credit for. There is no fortitude known 
to health like the fortitude of a patient, hopefal, 
cheerful invalid. There is nothing in life which 
‘comes so near pure power of soul. Those who 
are in constanthealth know nothing of whatit is 
to struggle beneath the perpetual gloom of every 
active power. They know nothing of that serene 
self-control and self-forgetfulness which we 
sometimes witness in great sufferers. Let it not 
be said, that, when I speak of a cheerful invalid, 
it is a contradiction in terms. I have seen those 
who, for a quarter of a century, had never seen a 
waking hour’s freedom from pain; whose pre- 
sence made children happy, and filled every 
circle with delight. And when I have witnessed 
such perfection, such wealth of character, such 
depth of resource, amid such trials, I have bated 
somewhat of my zeal for perfect health, and 
prayed to God to grant some trial that should 
end in such rest. 
Let us not murmur, then, at our sickness and 
' paias ; bat, living with temperance and sobriety, 
‘accept whatever comes,—determined and firm 
that no lesson of our Father’s love shall fall un- 
‘heeded upon our hearts. And, if it shall please 
| God, may we all pass away from these scenes of 
| our mortal labors, through the gate of sweet ex- 
proven upon our sickbeds! There may our 
| faculties be gently aroused to a sense of (tod’s 
' presence and love; and may we feel our hearts 
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borne ,tenderly to his bosom, as the world ofj them, which came by the same ship, and he had 
outward strength and being sinks into darkness | information to give of many whose names were 


H. 8. 


and is lost ! 
New England. 


YOUTHFUL EMIGRANT—ELIZABETH .HADDON. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 
(Concluded from page 119 ) 


The winter was drawing to a close, when late 
‘ one evening, the sound of sleigh-bells was heard, 
and the crunching of snow beneath the hoofs of 
the horses as they passed into the barn-yard gate. 
The arrival of the travellers was too common an 
occurrence to excite or disturb the well ordered 
gaily. Elizabeth quietly resumed her knitting, 
ssaying to one of the men—“ Joseph wilt 
thou put more wood on the fire? These friends, 
whoever they may be, will doubtless be cold; 
for I observed at nightfall a chilly feeling as of 
more snow in the air.” 

Great logs were piled in the capacious chim- 
ney, and the flames blazed up with a crackling 
warmth, when two strangers entered. In the 
younger, Elizabeth instantly recognized John 
Estaugh, whose preaching had so deeply im- 
pressed her at eleven years of age. This was 
like a glimpse of home—her dear old English 
home! She stepped forward with more than 
usual cordiality, saying, “‘Thou art welcome, 


friend Estaugh, the more so for being entirely 
unexpected.” 
“ And I am glad to see thee, Elizabeth,” he 


replied, with a friendly shake of thehand. “It 
was not till after I had landed in America, that 
I had heard the Lord had called thee hither be- 
fore me ; but I remember thy father told me how 
often thou hadst played the settler in the woods 
when thou wast quite a little girl.” 

“T am but a child still,”’ she replied, smiling. 

‘¢T trust thou art,” he rejoined ; “and as for 
these strong impressions in childhood, I have 
heard of many cases where they seemed to be 
prophecies sent ef the Lord. When I saw thy 
father in London, I had even then an indistinct 
idea that [ might some time be sent to America 
on a religious visit.” 

“And hast thou forgotten, friend John, the 
ear of Indian corn which my father begged of 
thee forme? Since then I have seen it grow- 
ing; and a goodly plant it is, I assure thee. 
See !” she continued, pointing to several bunches 
of ripe corn, which hung in their braided husks, 
against the walls of the ample kitchen; “ all 


as familiar as housebold words. 

The next morning it was discovered that snow 
had fallen during the night in heavy drifts, and 
the roads were impassable. Elizabeth, accord- 
ing to her usual custom, sent out men, oxen and 
sledges, to open pathways for several poor fami- 
lies and for households whose inmates were vis- 
ited by illness. In this duty John Estaugh and 
his friend joined heartily, and none of the labor- 
ers worked harder than they. When he returned 
glowing from his exercise, she could not but ob- 
serve that the excellent youth had a goodly 
countenance. It was not physical beauty, for of 
that he had little; it was that cheerful, child- 
like, out-beaming honesty of expression which 
we not unfrequently see in Germans, who, above 
all nations, look as if they carried a crystal heart 
within their manly bosoms. 

Two days after, when Elizabeth went to visit 
her patients with a sled-load of medicines and 
provisions, John asked permission to accompany 
her. There, by the bedside of the aged and the 
suffering, she saw the elear sincerity of his coun- 
tenance warmed up with rays of love while he 
spoke to them words of kindness and consola- 
tion; and there she heard his pleasant voice 
modulate itself into deeper tenderness of expres- 
sion when he took little children in his arms. 

The next, First day, which we call the Sab- 
bath, the whole family, as usual, attended New- 
town meeting; and there John Estaugh was 
gifted with an outpouring of the spirit in his 
ministry, which sank deep into the hearts of 
those who heard him. Elizabeth found it so 
marvellously applicable to the trials and temp- 
tations of her own soul, that she almost deemed 
it was spoken on purpose for her. She said 
nothing of this, but she pondered upon it deeply. 
Thus did a few days of united duties make them 
more thoroughly acquainted with each other than 
they could have been by years of fashionable in- 
tercourse. 

The young preacher soon after bade farewell, 
to visit other meetings im Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Elizabeth saw him no more until the 
May following, when he stopped at her house to 
lodge, with numerous other Friends, on their 
way to the Quarterly Meeting at Salem. In the 
morning, quite a cavalcade started from her hos- 
pitable door on horseback ; for wagons were then 
unknown in New Jersey. John Estaugh, always 
kindly in his impulses, busied himself with help- 


that, and more, came from the corn left with my | ing a lame, and very ugly, old woman, and left 


father. May the good seed sown by thy minis- 
try be as fruitful.” 

“Amen,” replied both the guests; and for a 
few moments no ove interrupted the silence. 
Then they talked much of England. Joho 
Estaugh had not seen any of the Haddon family 
for several years; but he brought letters from 


his hostess to mount her horse as she could. 
Most young women would have felt slighted ; 
but in Elizabeth’s noble soul the quiet deep tide 
of feeiing rippled with an inward joy. ‘He is 
always kindest to the poor and neglected,” 
thought she, “ verily, he 7s a good youth !”” She 
was leaning over the side of her horse to adjust 
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the buckle of his girth, when he came up on 
horseback and inquired if anything was out of 
order. With slight confusion and a voice less 
calm than her usual utterance, she replied, 
“ Nothing, friend John ; I was merely looking 
to see if Joseph had buckled the girth securely.” 
They trotted along leisurely behind the proces- 
sion of guests, speaking of the soil and climate 
of this new country, and how wonderfully the 
Lord had here provided a home for his chosen 
people. Presently the girth began to slip, and 
the saddle turned so much on one side, that 
Elizabeth was obliged to dismount. Lt took some 
time to re-adjust it, and when they again started 
the company were out of sight. There was 
brighter color than usual in the maiden’s cheeks, 
and unwonted radiance in her mild, deep eyes. 
After a short silence, she said, in a voice slightly 
tremulous, “ Friend John, I have a subject of 
great importance on my mind, and one which 
nearly interests thee. I am strongly impressed 
that the Lord has sent thee to me as a partner 
for life. I tell thee my impression frankly, but 
not without a calm and deep reflection ; for mat- 
rimony is a holy relation, and should be entered 
into with all sobriety. If thou hast no ligkt on 
the subject, wilt thou gather into the stillness, 
and reverently listen to thy inward revealings ? 
Thou art to leave this part of the country to- 
morrow, and not knowivg when [ should see thee 
again, 1 felt moved to tell thee what lay upon 
my mind.” 

The young man was taken by surprise ; though 
accustomed to that suppression of emotion which | 
characterizes his religious sect, the color went | 
and came rapidly in his face, fora moment; but | 
he soon became calmer, and replied, “ This | 
thought is new to me, Elizabeth : and I have no 
light thereon. Thy company has been right | 
pleasant to me, and thy countenance ever re- 
minds me of William Penn’s title page, ‘ Inno- 
cency with her open face.’ I have seen thy | 
kindness to the poor, and the wise management | 
of thy household. I have observed, too, that | 
thy warm-heartedness is tempered by a most ex- | 
cellent discretion, and that thy speech is ever | 
sincere. Assuredly, such is the maiden I would | 
ask of the Lord, as a most precious gift; but I | 
never thought of this in connexion with thee. I 
came to this country solely on a religious visit, | 
and it might distract my mind to eutertain this 
subject at present. When | have discharged the 
duties of my mission, we will speak further.” 

“Tt is best so,’ rejoined the maiden, “but 
there is one thing disturbs my conscience. Thou 
hast spoken of my true speech, and yet, friend 
John, I have deceived thee even now, while we | 
conferred together on a subject so serious. I[ 
know not from what weakness the temptation 
came; but I will not hide it from thee. I told 
thee I was looking to see if Joseph buckled the 
girth of my horse securely ; but, in plain truth, 
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I was loosening the girth, John, that the saddle 
might slip, and give me an excuse to fall behind 
our friends; for I thought thou wouldst be kind 
enough to come and ask me if I needed thy ser- 
vices.” 

This pure transparency of motive seemed less 
wonderful to John Estaugh than it would to a 
man more accustomed to worldly ways, or less 
familiar with the simplicity of primitive Qua- 
kers. Nevertheless, the perfect guilelessness of 
the maiden endeared her to his honest heart, and 
he found it difficult to banish from his thoughts 
the important subject she had suggested. It was 
observable in this singular courtship, that no 
mention was made of worldly substance. John 
did not say, ‘I am poor, and thou art rich ;” he 
did not even think of it. And it had entered 
Elizabeth’s mind only in the form of thankful- 
ness to God that she was provided with a home 
large enough for both. 

They spoke no further concerning their union; 
but when he returned to England, in July, he 
pressed her hand affectionately, as he said, 
‘“‘ Farewell, Elizabeth. If it be the Lord’s will, 
I shall return to thee soon.” He lingered, and 
their hands trembled in each other’s clasp ; then 
drawing her gently toward him ke impressed a 
kiss on her open, innocent forehead. She looked 
modestly into his clear, honest eyes, and replied, 
in the kindest tones, “ Farewell, Friend Johan, 
may the Lord bless thee and guide thee.” 

In October, he returned to America, and they 
were soon after married at Newtown meeting, 
according to the simple form of the Society of 
Friends. Neither of them made any change of 
dress for the occasion, and there was no wedding 
feast. Without the aid of priest or magistrate, 
they took each other by the hand, and, in the 
presence of witnesses, calmly and solemnly prom- 
ised to be kind and faithful to each other. Their 
mutual promises were recorded in the church 
books, and the wedded pair quietly returned to 
their happy home, with none to intrude upon 
those sacred hours of human life, when the heart 
most needs to be left alone with its own deep 
emotions. 

‘Lhey lived together nearly forty years in the 
greatest unity. During that period she three 
times crossed the Atlantic, to visit “her aged 
parents, and he occasionally left her for a season 
when called abroad to preach. These temporary 
separations were felt as a cross, but the strong- 
hearted woman always cheerfully gave him up 
to follow his own convictions of duty. In 1742, 
he parted from her, to go on a religious visit to 
Tortola, in the West Indies. He died there, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. She published 
a religious tract of his, to which she prefixed a 
preface, entitled, “Elizabeth Estaugh’s testi- 
mony concerning her beloved husband, Joba 
Estaugh.” In this preface, she says, “ Since it 
pleased Divine Providence so highly to favor 
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me, with being the near companion of this dear 
worthy, I must give some small account of him. 
Few, if any, in the married state, ever lived in 
sweeter harmony than wedid. He was a pattern | 
of moderation in all things; not lifted up with | 
any enjoyments nor cast down at disappoint- | 
ments. A man endowed with many good gifts, | 
which rendered him very agreeable to his friends, : 
and much more to me, his wife; to whom his) 
memory is most dear and precious.” | 

The brick tomb in which he was buried at) 
Tortola, is still pointed out to Quaker travellers; | 
one of whom recently writes, “ By a circuitous 
path through a dense thicket, we came to the 
spot where Friends once had a meeting house, 
and where are buried the remains of several of 
our valued ministers, who visited this Island, 
about a century ago, from a sense of gospel love. 
Time has made his ravages upon these mansions 
of the dead. The arcadia spreads thickly its 
thorny branches over them, and near them the 
century-blooming aloe is luxuriantly growing.” 

Elizabeth survived her excellent husband 
twenty years, useful and honest to the last. The 
Monthly Meeting of Haddonfield, in a published 
testimonial, speaks of her thus: ‘She was en- 
dowed with great natural abilities, which, being 
sanctified by the spirit of Christ, were much 
improved ; whereby she became qualified to act 
in the affairs of the church, and was a servicea- 
ble member, having been clerk to the women’s 
meeting nearly fifty years, greatly to their satis- 
faction. She was a sincere sympathiser with the 
afflicted, of a benevolent disposition, and, in dis- 
tributing to the poor, was desirous to do it in a 
way most profitable and durable to them, and, if 
possible, not to let the right hand know what 
the left did. Though in a state of affluence as 
to this world’s wealth, she was an example of 
plainness and moderation. Her heart and house 
were open to her friends, whom, to entertain, 
seemed one of her greatest pleasures. Prudently 
cheerful, and well knowing the value of friend- 
ship, she was careful not to wound it herself, 
nor to encourage others in whispering supposed 
failings and weaknesses. Her last illness brought 
great bodily pain, which she bore with much 
calmness of mind and sweetness of spirit. She 
departed this life as one falling asleep, full of 
days, like unto a shock of corn fully ripe.” 

The town of Haddonfield, in New Jersey, took 
its name from her, and the tradition concerning 
her courtship is often repeated by some patriarch 
among the Quakers. She laid out an extensive 
garden in the rear of the house, which, during 
her day, was much cclebrated for its herbs, vege- 
tables and fruits, liberally distributed all round 
the neighborhood. The house was burned down 
years ago; but some fine old yew trees, which 
the brought fronr England, are still pointed out 
on the site where the noble garden once flour- 
ished. Her medical skill isso well remembered, 


that the old nurses of New Jersey still recommend 
Elizabeth Estaugh’s salve as the “ sovereignest 
thing on earth.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Not only those far advanced in life and the 
puny infant are called away, but the youth and 
middle-aged often receive the summons too. 
Pleasure, business, love and friendship are ties 
which bind us to earth, but never so firmly that 
death cannot break them. Knowing, then, the 
uncertain hold we have on all the treasures of 
this world, may we become wise and “ lay up 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal.’’ P. 


4th mo. 27th, 1858. 


KRLENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 15, 1858. 


We are requested to state that the hour for 
convening the Southern Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Thirdhaven,in the 5th and 8th months, has 
been changed from 11 to 10 o’clock. 


Dizp,— At the residence of her son-in-law Samuel 
Simmonds, in Fall Creek township, Madison Co., Ind., 
on the 10th of 4th month, 1858, Mary MippLETON, in 
the 79th year of her age, a member of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

, At Salem, New Jersey, on the 23rd of 3rd mo., 
Mary Wars, aged 82 years. In her death we have lost 
a beloved and valuable friend. It might truly be said 
that a mother in Israel has departed. She was kind 
and cheerful in disposition, and esteemed by all who 
knew her; was a diligent attender of meeting (until 
prevented by infirmity). She was an elder nearly 30 

ears. 

; Throughout her sickness she manifested a spirit of 
entire resignation, believing that her mission here on 
earth was accomplished, yet desired to wait the Lord’s 
time, which is ever the best time. In her the poor 
have lost a faithful friend. 


STATISTICS OF THE INSANE. 


It is but little more than a hundred years since 
insanity first began to be treated judiciously ; 
it is less than that period since the facts respect- 
ing it began to be classified. Yet now, in most 
civilized countries, the victims of this disease re- 
ceive the most humane attention, often at the 
expense of the State; while a mass of reliable 
statistics has been collected regarding it, which 
goes far to instruct us how still further to miti- 
gate, or even prevent this fell disorder. 

In England, especially, the statistics of in- 
sanity have been brought to great perfection. 
It has been shown, for example, that the liabili- 
ty to the disease is greatest between twenty and 
forty years of age; that the liability of the sexes 
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is in the proportion of fifty-four per cent. to 
males, to forty-six of females; that the agricul- 
tural population is more subject to insanity than 
the manufacturing ; that nutritious food is more 
beneficial to the insane than a low fare; that 
personal restraint is hardly ever absolutly neces- 
sary ; and various other facts, all assisting, more 
or less, to reduce the proper treatment of insani- 
ty to a positive science. 

The statistics of our American asylums agree, 
in general, with these. In one respect, however, 
the English statistics exibit a striking difference 
from our own ; we allude to the vast proportion 
of insane among the pauper population. In Eng- 
land and Wales, in 1857, one pauper out of 
every fifty was insane; whereas only one out of 
every four thousand of the non-pauper class was 
so. In the large towns, such as London, insanity 
prevails to a greater extent than in other towns, 
owing it is supposed to the greater cerebral activi- 
ty of its inhabitants. This fact has its parallel in 
the U. States, where the largest proportion of 
insane is to be found in New England, the 
cities also having more insane than the country. 
It would seem that the wealthy classes, who are 
comparatively free from anxieties, enjoy the 
greatest immunity; while the class which is 
most subject to it is the educated poor, whose 
whole life often is a constant struggle. Insanity 
is increased by civilization, forming a contrast, 
in this respect, to idiocy, which is rather the 
disease of savage life. A fertile causae of insanity 
is religious excitement. 

The causes of insanity are various. In round 
numbers, about ten per cent. are hereditary phy- 
sical causes; about sixty-two per cent. moral 
causes; and the remainder unknown. Nearly 
half those insane from moral causes became insane 
from grief. In insanity from moral causes about 
fifty-one per cent. recover; but when insanity is 
from physical causes only thirty-four. Nearly 
half those who recover have a second attack, ac- 
cording to one authority. Another estimates 
that, of ten persons at‘acked, five recover and 
five die, not more than two continue well for the 
rest of their lives; the other three sustain sub- 
sequent attacks, during which at least two of 
them died. 

At present there are fourteen thousand insane 
patients in the English county asylums. Towards 
these, less hardship is practised than towards 
scholars in the public schools. Not a single 
Straight jacket, it is beleived, is to be found in 
any of these institutions. This is more, alas! than 
can be said of the United States.— Ledger. 


True Love,—True love will never allow a 
parent or a master to indulge any under his 
care in bad dispositions, or wrong conduct. A 
good parent cannot allow his child to feed on 
poison ;—bad temper is poison—wrong conduct 
is poison. 
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From Household Words. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WOODS. 


These uncultivated regions, dotted here and 
there with trees, and serried everywhere with 
brambles, which we of Europe call a forest, is a 
garden compared with the least extensive forest 
of New Brunswick. A saunter only a few hun- 
dred yards from a New Brunswick settlement 
suddenly brings you to a barrier of trees firmly 
rooted, side by side, in the severest military 
order, and you are told that that (pointing bes 
tween the crevices of the trees) is your way into 
the forest ; the reflection at once passes through 
your mind that the famed Daniel Lambert would 
have been an indifferent backwoodsman. 

However, you are in a North American wil- 
derness, a few hundred miles from the most dis- 
tant approach to the comforts of civilization, and 
your resolution to make the best of matters is 
strong. With a desperate effort, that rapidly 
pumps the blood into your face, you force your 
way through the barrier. Ina few minutes you 
are buried in the vast solitude. You hear the 
chirp of birds at a great height. It is March, 
and you are reminded that about this season of 
the year the black bear, having sucked the thick 
part of his paw throughout the winter, and 
taken no other kind of nourishment, issues from 
his den in quest of more substantial fare. This 
reflectioa, however unpleasant at first, is soon 
dispelled by the marvellous variety of the scene. 
Life in a thousand forms is busy about you. 
Pussy is changing her winter coat of white for 
the grey of summer ; and the fox is quietly spe- 
culating upon the hen who is sitting under your 
neighbor’s shed. After a quarter of an hour’s 
desperate scrambling, you emerge into a 
small open space ; and are startled to find a busy 
band of people at work. On inquiry you learn 
that you have surprised the worker’s of a maple 
sugary. The sugar maples, into which holes 
have been bored, are noble trees, rising, in some 
instances, to the height of seventy or eighty-feet. 
The ground on which they grow is a gentle de- 
clivity ; in the valley of which, a stream, with 
bits of frail ice still clinging about its banks, 
bubbles along. 

The bark of the rock or sugar maple is of a 
dazzling whiteness. The sugar camp is a rough 
shanty, pitched in one corner of the cleared 
space, to shelter those who attend to the kettles. 
The process of extracting the saccharine sap, 
and reducing it to sugar, is at present rude, and 
perhaps wasteful. ‘The trees are perforated 
with an augur in an oblique upward direction, 
at about twenty inches from the ground, and on 
the south side. The trough, which is to receive 
the sap, is placed at the foot of the tree, and 
left there throughout the day, at the close of 
which its contents are poured into casks, or into 
a huge trough made of the hollowed trunk of a 
birch tree. The evaporation is kept up by a 
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brisk fire, night and day, until the liquid is re- 
duced toasyrup. It is then strained through 
a blanket. Afterwards it is boiled till reduced 
to the proper consistency for being poured into 
the moulds. When properly refined, the maple 
sugar of New Brunswick equals in quality and 
beauty the finest sugar consumed in Europe. 
Maple sap is also convertible into vinegar by 
acetous fermentation under the rays of the sun. 
Maple sugar is consumed throughout New 
Brunswick, and in various other parts of the 
American Continent. Some of the sugaries tap 
eight hundred trees annually; yet these trees, so 
valuable for their saccharine matter, (and the | 
extraction of which does not retard their growth,) | 
have been indiscriminately felled by the settlers; | 
and already many New Brunswick farmers, when | 
they hear of the pains the people of the United | 
States are taking to plant maple orchards, look | 
back with regret to the noble maple groves they | 
have chopped into*firewood. The wood when 
worked has a rosy tinge and silken texture. It. 
exhibits two accidental forms, which give it ad- | 
ditional value in the eyes of cabinet makers. 
One is known as “ curled maple,” that is maple 
with an undulating grain, such as the red flower- 
ing maple (which also grows plentifully in the 
dense forests of New Brunswick) often shows. | 
The second accidental formation, of which | 
cabinet makers take advantage, is found only in | 
old trees. It consists of an inflexion of fibre | 
from the circumference towards the centre, pro- 
ducing spots of half a line in diameter, some- | 
times contiguous, and sometimes several lines 
apart. This formation is called “ bird’s-eye , 
maple.” 
The sugar maple is now imported into this 
country in considerable quantities. Even from 
the excrescences or knobs of this beautiful and | 
valuable tree, cabinet work of rare beauty is | 
manufactured by the French. | 
Passing from the sugary, and leaving behind | 
graceful rows of silver maple, you may pass one | 
or two stunted grey oaks. The severe winter | 
dwarfs them, yet their wood is sound and hard, | 


! 
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quest from its lightness, toughness, and the 
manner in which it receives paint. At Frede- 
ricton, butternut-wood is used generally for fur- 
niture. The grain is handsome, easily worked ; 
and susceptible of a good polish. Some of the 
public buildings at Fredericton have been fitted 
up with butternut-wood, with a most pleasing 
effect ; yet this timber is never imported into 
this country, although it can be procured in 
large quantities and blocks, and is easily pro- 
pagated. 

Near the great butternut tree, you will find 
the flowery dogwood ; a most useful timber from 
its hardness and beauty of its grain. Its dimi- 
nutive proportions, however, render it useless, 
except for tool handles, or other equally small 
articles. 

Upon a gentle declivity, or in a valley of rich 
soil, you find the tall and slender canoe-birch ; 
another most valuable and beautiful tree. The 
wood of this birch exhibits, immediately below 
its first ramification, gentle indulations of the 
fibre, which American joiners turn to account 
for inlaid work. The bark of this birch, how- 
ever, is the most valuable part of it. From 
this bark the Indians manufacture various orna- 
ments and build their canoes. 

(To be continued.) 


; A SOLEMN REVIEW OF THE CUSTOM OF WAR. 


(Continued from page 128.) 


That wars have been so over-ruled by God, as 
to be the occasion of some benefits to mankind, 
will not be denied ; for the same may be said of 
every fashion or custom that ever was popular 
among men. War may have been the occasion 
of advancing useful arts and sciences, and even 
of the spread of the gospel. But we are not to 
do evil that good may come, nor to countenance 
evil because God may over-rule it for good. 

One advantage of war, which has often been 
mentioned, is this—it gives opportunity for the 
display of extraordinary talents, of daring enter- 
prize and intrepidity. But let robbery and 


and serves for agricultural implements and | piracy become as popular as war has been, and 
sleighs. Your attention is, however, soon taken | will not these customs give as great opportunity 
from the puny oaks to be rivetted upon some | for the display of the same talents and qualities 
magnificent specimens of vegetation. The grand | of mind? Shall we therefore encourage robbery 
walnut or butternut trees of New Brunswick, | and piracy? Indeed it may be asked, do we not 
are hardly known in England. The butternut | encourage these crimes? For what is modern 
makes noble timbers and most useful for many | warfare, but a popular, refined and legalized mode 
important purposes. It sometimes grows to the | of robbery, piracy, and murder, preceded by a 
height of eighty feet, and its branches, which | proclamation, giving notice of the purpose of the 


generally shoot at a right angle from the trunk, 
give it a wide spreading and luxuriant tuft. 
The fruit of this tree is an vily nut, called a 
“ butternut” which the settlers pickle. 

The bark of the tree makes an excellent yel- 
low dye. Butternut-wood is a most valuable 
timber, it has great powers of resistance to heat 
and moisture. For coach-panels, it is in re- 


war maker? But whether such a proclamation 
changes the character of the following enormi- 
ties, is a question to be decided at.a higher court 
than that of any earthly sovereiga, and by a law 
superior to the law of nations. 

The answer of a pirate to Alexander the Great, 
was as just as it was severe; “ By what right,” 
said the king, ‘do you infest the seas?’ The 
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pirate replied, “ by the same that you infest the 
universe. But because I do it in a small ship, 
I am called a robber; and because you do the 
same acts with a great fleet, you are called a con- 
queror.”” 

Equally just was the language of the Scy- 
thian ambassadors to the same deluded monarch : 
“Thou boastest, that the only design of thy 
marches is to extirpate robbers. Thou thyself 
art the greatest robber in the world.” 

May we then plead for the custom of war, be- 
cause it produces such mighty robbers as Alex- 
ander? Or if once in an age it should produce 
such a character as Washington, will this make 
ameuds for the slaughter of twenty millions of 
human beings, and all the other concomitant 
evils of war ! 

If the characters of such men as Alexander 
had been held in just abhorrence by mankind, 
this single circumstance would probably have 
saved many millions from untimely death. But 
the celebrity which delusion has given to that 
desolating robber, and the renown attached to 
his splendid crimes, have excited the ambition 
of others, in every succeeding age, and filled the 
world with misery and blood. 

Is it not then time for Christians to learn not 
to attach glory to guilt, or to praise actions which 
God will condemn? That Alexander possessed 
talents worthy of admiration will be admitted. 
But when such talents are prostituted to the vile 
purpose of military fame, by spreading destruc- 
tion and misery through the world, a character 
is formed which. should be branded with ever- 
lasting infamy. And nothing perhaps short of 
the commission of such atrocious deeds, can more 
endanger the welfare of community, than the 
applause given to successful military despera- 
does. Murder and robbery are not the less 
criminal for being perpetrated by a king, or a 
mighty warrior. Nor will the applause of de- 
luded mortals, secure such monsters from the 
vengeance of Heaven. 

Dr. Prideaux states, that in the fifty battles 
fought by Ceesar, he slew one million, one hun- 
dred and ninety two thousand of his enemies. 
If to this number we add the loss of troops on 
his own side, and the slaughter of women and 
children on both sides, we shall probably have a 
total of TWO MILLIONS of human beings, sacri- 
ficed to the ambition of one man. 

If we assign an equal number to Alexander, 
and the same to Napoleon, which we probably 
may do with justice, then to three military butch- 
ers, we may ascribe the untimely death of six 
millions of the human family. A number equal 
to the whole population of the United States, in 
the year 1800. Is it not then reasonable to be- 
lieve that a greater number of human beings 
have been slain by the murderous custom of war, 
than the whole amount of the present population 
of the world? To what heathen deity was there 
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ever offered such a multitude of human sacri- 
fices, as have been offered to human ambition ? 

Shall then the Christian world remain silent in 
regard to the enormity of this custom, and even 
applaud the deeds of men, who were a curse to 
the age in which they lived? men whose talents 
were employed, not in advancing the happiness 
of the human race, but in spreading desolation 
and misery through the world! On the same 
principle that such men are‘applauded we may 
applaud the chief of a band of robbers and pirates 
in proportion to his ingenuity, intrepidity, and 
address, in doing mischief. If the chief displays 
these energies of mind in a high degree in a suc- 
cessful course of plundering aud murder, then he 
is a “ mighty hunter,” a man of great renown. 

But if we attach glory to such exploits, do we 
not encourage others to adopt the same road to 
fame? Besides, would not such applause betray 
a most depraved taste ; a taste which makes no 
proper distinction between virtue and vice, or 
doing good and doing mischief; a taste to be 
captivated with the glare of bold exploits, but 
regardless of the end to which they were directed, 
the means by which they were accomplished, the 
misery which they occasioned to others, and the 
light in which they must be viewed by a benevo- 
lent God? 


A peep at Savannah and its environs as obtained 
through private letters from a resident of 
Philadelphia. 


3d mo. 22d —‘* When we entered the Sa- 
vannah river my sea sickness left me and I went 
on deck. _It was too dark to see any thing but a 
black line, which was land, and two large stars 
that were harbor lights, but oh ! that land breeze ! 
it was as sweet as a whole meadow of roses could 
have made it, and when the wind swept by it left a 
perfume I shall never forget. We were still seven- 
teen miles from the city, and when we reached 
it, it seemed so like Camden I could have thought 
we were close home. The streets are wide with 
trees on both sides, and then a row in the centre. 
Such trees! I can see at least sixty of them from 
this window, and can only call two of them by 
name—one pine tree and one buttonwood, the 
rest are all strange and new in form, in foliage 
and manner of growing. They have no autumn 
here; that is, the trees shed their leaves just 
when they please, and that is all the time. The 
streets are unpaved, and cut short every little 
while with open squares, not fenced in, but full 
of trees with green grass under them, which, to- 
day, they are mowing. Wherever they cross 
each other stands a pump. I never saw Jersey 
sand so deep in the roads there, as it is in the 
streets here. The gardens to the houses are all 
walled in like Friends’ meeting house yard in 
Arch street, and over the top of the walls, hang 
long sprays of roses and peach trees full of 
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blossom and there are hedges of camelias fifteen more long, you find you have entered the avenue 
feet high, and strange long green leaves pointed of some gentleman’s plantation and are approach- 
and growing in thick branches. I hardly know ing the mansion ; or perhaps you find yourselves, 
the name of a flower I see, but the beauty of all | when you least expect it, in the midst of his 
is the wild yet low jessamine, which you must negro quarters. 

not suppose to be any thing like our yellow jessa-| | We have driven out six or seven miles on one 
mine; the perfume is the same, the leaves and of the most public roads at mid-day, and met not 
flowers quite different, and it grows every where ; | one cart, wagon or other vehicle of any kind, not 
the woods are full of it, the hedges are laced and | one foot passenger, seen not one man, woman or 
bound through and-through by it ; it climbs into | child at work, heard not one human voice break 
the trees and trails on the ground, and it was! the stillness, heard no footstep in the sand, ex- 
the sweet breath of its blossoms that so filled the | cept the sound of one horse cantering along with 
air with perfume at the mouth of the river. They | a “little massa” on his back followed by his 


tell me Savannah contains from 25 to 30,000 in- | 
habitants.” 

4th mo. 16th.—‘‘I suppose if I stay here a 
year I shall not get done admiring and describ- 
ing. If you could only see it all, I should be so | 
glad. Just think of tall trees so overrun with coral | 
honeysuckle in full bloom, that you can scarcely 
tell which is tree and which is vine. Think of the 
cherokee rose, the bignonia (which blossoms only | 
in our green houses,) the coral honeysuc‘le and | 
the yellow jessamine, making perfect thickets of | 
bloom and odor, turning in and out and lacing | 
themselves together until a sheep cannot get 
through them, and then imagine the road bor. | 
dered for miles with this mass of flowers, and | 
shaded by magnolia and pines, and trees [ cannot 
name, so that at noon day the sun only dapples | 
the sand of the road with bright spots of light ; | 
and then, mocking birds and their music, brown | 
thrush, scarlet tanagers, red-birds and song | 
sparrows, with numberless butterflies and shining 
lizards, and you will not wonder a ride in this | 
part of the world is a thing to remember. Any 
where than here, an invalid could not ride so far 
or so long ; the perfect smoothness of the roads, 
the absence of all jarring and jolting enables him 
to go five or six miles, when he could only go 
one or two on a rougher road; then no paving | 
makes the very starting to go easy. Always I | 
have craved to see this southern land ; its glowing 
sunlight, its profuse vegetation, its brilliant color- 
ing has had an indescribable enchantment for 
me. ‘Tis all sostrange, to drive out of their city 
full of wealth and refinement, luxury and fashion, 
and find at the very outskirts primeval forest trees 
and a total absence of cultivation, a very wilder- 
ness of unbroken solitude and matchless beauty, 
is a constant wonder to us. The reason is, there 
are no small farms, nothing but large plantations, 
and the public roads do not go near them. For 
instance, you drive along for miles, and no road 
branches off the one you travel. At last you seea 
sudden shurt fork from the main route. You 
wonder where it will lead, for you are in the 
midst of a forest ; you take it ; there is no pointer, 
but you want to see where it goes; as you advance, 
it grows more regular, looks as though it had | 
‘some care, gradually becomes perfectly straight 


and looking through a shady alley some mile or | 


sable attendant on another. But all I can 


ony, 
gives no idea of it, I dare say. . 


THE FOREST TEMPLE. 


Why hath man raised to Thee his crumbling temples? 
Which pass away like drifting clouds above! 
When thy pure worship were in bright examples 
Of holy Charity, sweet Peace, and Love! 


For there is, deep within the heart’s recesses, 
Devotion, thy all-seeing eye defines, 

Unbreathed, O God, which thy observance blesses 
Before the pomp of consecrated shrines! 


Will tapers, temples, priests in robes that glisten 
With jewelled splendor — pageantry’s array, 

Incline thine ear, O God, the more to listen, 
Than to the simplest prayer without display ? 


Let man go forth to the primeval forests, 

Their cloistered solitudea, their leafy aisles, 
And list the voices of thy feathered choirists, 

Their grateful hymn, in which no art beguiles! 


Vistas, adorned with gorgeous fringe and tassel 
Of glowing blorsom—graceful; pendant flower, 
Where truant thought becomes a willing vassal, 
And owns the wondrous glory of thy power! 


Their floors, encrusted with brocaded splendor 
Of golden, silver, azure, purple bloom, 
Their velvet verdure to the knee more tender 
Than all the cushioned pomp of cunning loom. 


In their green glades is many a “ niche,” whose beauty 
Nor saint adorns in quaintly-carven stone, 
Where, may be paid, unspoken, all the duty 
The contrite spirit feels, unseen, unknown! 


There are meet shrines amid their pomp cathedral, 
And rich mosaics where the reverent knee 
May bend, O God, in faithful fervor federal, 
In homage pure, with prostrate heart to thee! 


In the still night, amid thy giant altars, 

Thy everlasting hills—all silent—where, 
Trembling on the lip, weak language falters,— 

Each glance is worship, every thought a prayer! 


The stars that tessellate the vault of heaven, 

Their chastened glory on those altars pour, 
Lighting the soul from paths of earthly leaven, 

To those bright shrines where angel eyes adore ! 


Bright, everlasting lamps, celestial tapers, 
Twinkling aud beaming from the dome of night, 
Till upward roll the silver clouded vapors 
To curtain, Lord, thy realms of living light. 


On their white wings they bear, to thee ascending, 
The grateful incense of earth’s fairest bowers, 

The heart’s pure orisons—in silence—blending 

The morning breath of thy sweet censer-flowers. 
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GONE TO REST. 


Lines suggested on hearing of the death of Josrra 
Waser, who departed this life in Tredyffrin town- 
ship, Chester County, Penna., Ist mo. 9th, 1858, aged 
17 years, a higbly esteemed member of the Society of 
Friends. 

Gone to rest, these words how soothing 

Fall they on the mourner’s ear, 

As he bows in silent anguish 

On the sad and solemn bier. 

Death has come with his grim visage, 

And his sure unerring dart 

Still’d the quick pulse, chilled the life blood, 
Hushed the lately throbbing heart ; 

Taken from a happy household 

The beloved of all their band, 

Closed his life so long and useful, 

Borne him to a fairer land. 

Age had silvered o’er his temples, 

Gently bow’d his manly frame 

Ere his pure enfranchised spirit 

Soared to God, from whence it came. 

Lowly lies the cherished brother, 

Christian, father, neighbor, friend, 

He hath left earth for another 

World, where joys will never end; 

While beside his pale form shrouded 

Stands the friends he loved in life, 

Gazing on that form beloved, 

That has ceased its mortal strife ; 

And while musing on the virtues 

Which endeared him unto all, 

Hope seems dying in each bosom, 

Sorrow doth each heart appal. 

But a still small voice is cheering, 

Now pervades each throbbing breast, 
Whispering in gentle accents 

He has sweetly gone to rest. 

Stricken mourners cease your sorrow, 

Hope and faith doth sweetly say, 
Wait ye for a brighter morrow, 
When in realms of perfect day 
You may meet the dear departed, 
Mid the spirits of the blest, 

Mid the gentle and true-hearted 
Who with him have gone to rest. 


Lancaster County Normal School. 


L. W. 8. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


LITTLE SINS. 
(Concluded from page 122.) 


Can I class bad temper among little sins? I 
think not. But why is it, then, that, go almost 
where we may, we meet with little manifestations 
of this hydra, which seem to be yielded to with- 
out shame, and excused as of little consequence ? 
It is true that, except in childhood, we rarely 
meet with violent fits of passion, or determined 
attacks of the sulks; for even where religious 
principle does not suppress such sinful displays 
of temper, shame and a regard to the opinions of 
others would prevent indulgence in such de- 
grading and absurd manifestations of displeasure. 
But there are ways and means of letting others 
feel that we are out of humor, and of indulging 
and betraying temper, that we are apt to think 
too lightly of, and to class among our little sins, 
if indeed we class them among sins at all. One 
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frequent excuse is, that our manner is bad ; but 
is our manner bad when we are in a good humor? 
Does the presence of a stranger at these times 
change such bad manners into gentleness aud 
courtesy ? If it is merely a bad manner, surely 
that is under our own control, and may be more 
easily amended than the deeper-seated evil from 
which in reality it springs. No one would judge 
harshly those, who, from ill-health, or worrying 
and anxious care, are betrayed into irritability, 
though those who are thus situated ought to 
watch and strive against yielding to it. But the 
consideration of the duty of bearing with the 
tempers and caprices of others, and of making 
allowances for them, is not the question at pre- 
sent ; my wish is rather to warn and arouse those 
who are hardly conscious, it may be, how annoy- 
ing these little indulgences of ill-humor are to 
others. Who does not know the symptoms of 
this disease—the cold averted look, the mono- 
syllable dry reply, the utter want of interest 
shown in what you are saying or doing? Or, 
worse still, the short, snappish voice and manner, 
the sullen gloom, the determination not to smile 
or be pleased ; the air of being a martyr, or of 
having suffered some deep affliction ; the talking 
at but not éo the offender; the quiet sneer, the 
affected wonder at something you or your friends 
have done, the mock humility, the desire to be 
neglected? Who has not seen, gricved over, or 
smiled at, such manifestations of the evil spirit 
within another, yet perhaps gone and done like- 
wise, ay, and justified herself, saying, “ We do 
well to be angry |” 

One reason why bad temper is not felt to be 
sinful, perhaps, is, that it is frequently disguised 
under some other name, and excused to our own 
hearts, as even an amiable weakness. A fit of 
regular snappish irritability, perhaps, can hardly 
be thus disguised, though we may try to excuse 
it as “‘ impossible to help being angry!” But 
for the more silent and sullen indulgences, how 
often do we plead hurt feclings, or that we are 
too sensitive, or that we are misunderstood, or 
that we only wished to awaken others to a sense 
of how ill they had behaved to us. 

Akin to this, is liability to take offence, to 
touchiness, a quickness to fancied slights, and 
to magnify small and often unintentional neg- 
lects into great offences. Wisely did Southey 
counsel his daughters to avoid giving offence, 
but still more careful to guard against taking 
offence. The worst of all these little exhibitions 
of temper is, that we too often indulge in them 
only toward those we love, only at home, and 
to our own family. The presence of a stranger 
enables us to repress them, or rouses us up to caet 
them aside ; for we are rarely petulant, snap- 
pish, gloomy, sullen, or discontented, except in 
the home circle. These things ought not so to 
be. Is it not most ungrateful to Him who 
maketh the solitary to dwell in families, thus to 
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poison our own enjoyment and that of others, 
and abuse such a blessing as the family relation 
confers when employed for his glory? ‘“ Be 
courteous,” is His command, and is meant to be 
applied to our daily home-life, as much as to. 
strangers and acquaintances. In some cases, 
perhaps, it is more the manner that is in fault, 
than the temper; but if a bad manner rouses 
and irritates others, and is thereby an occasion 
of sin, ought we not sedulously to guard against 
it? How few, for instance, are not provoked to 
resistance by a dictatorial manner, a “ laying 
down the law” as if there could be no appeal 
from our opinion or judgment, or fretted by a 
sharp manner 6f rebuke or remonstrance, as if 
the person speaking were personally injured, or 
checked and chilled by the gruff and ungracious 
manner in which some little service has been 
received, even when the recipient was gratified 
by the kindness. 

Many, indeed, and various are the defects of 
manner; and in too many cases, we shall find, 
if we trace them honestly to their source, that 
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threatening, to be asked with a tone of surprise, 
“ Do you think it looks like rain? I am sure 
there is no appearance of such a thing.” Narrate 
an incident, every smal] item is corrected ; hazard 
an opinion, it is wondered at or contradicted ; 
assert a fact, it is doubted and questioned ; till 
you at length keep silence in despair. 

If such a habit is teasing, so also is the habit 
of indecision in trifles. ‘ Ifave a choice,” is a 
good rule sometimes. How often is a whole day 
wasted in discussing what is to be done, where 
we should walk, what such a one would like; 
and how frequently does all this wavering and 
wondering end in doing nothing, or something 
the very reverse of what. the person consulted 
would like, if she had just said what she wished, 
when asked. It is rather painful sometimes to 
give a decided opinion on some such trifle. It 
looks like wilfulness, in small matters. But, 
when asked from a really kind motive, try, if 
possible, to have a choice, and do not bandy 
civil speeches for ever, such as,— Just what 
others wish,’”’—“ I have no choice, ” &e. &e., till 


they spring from our selfish disregard of the | at last no one will go either here or there, or do 
feelings of others, and would be checked and | this or that, lest some one else should prefer 


improved, were we more “ kindly affectioneéd one | | going elsewhere, or doing another thing. Going 
to another.”’ 


The habit of viewing every thing in a ridicu- 
lous light, is one of the family failings that I | 
would warn against. It too often leads to an | 


a-shopping with one of these undecided ones is 
an inexpressible annoyance; and many a time 
have I wondered at the patience of the shopman 
| thus tried. Quiet decision in those little matters 


unamiable desire to detect and hold up to ridi- | may be quite consistent with a readiness to give 


cule the faults of others, and it almost always | 
destroys the finer feelings of admiration for | 
what is beautiful, and the tender and more 
lovable qualities of putting the best construction | 
upon the actions of others, &c. A critical, cen- 
sorious, fault finding woman is a most unamiable 
being ; and let us not conceal the true odious-.' 
ness of such propensities in ourselves, under the 
guise of a sense of the ludicrous. 

Ip many families, however, where both love 
and good temper prevail, there is what may be 
called an irksome, rather than a sinful, mode of 
carping and contradicting one another. No 


harm is meant, and no offence is taken; but | 


what can be more irksome, than to hear two 
sisters, for instance, continually setting each 
other right upon trifling points, and differing | 
from each other in opinion for no apparent rea- | 
son, but from a habit of contradiction? and such 
a habit does it become, that one may sometimes 
see persons who have acquired it, contradict 
their own statements just made, the moment any 
one advances the same opinion. It is generally 
on such trifles that this bad habit shows itself, 
so that it may seem needless to advert to it; but: 
it is a family fault, and should be watched 
against, for it is an annoyance, though but a 
petty one, never to be able to open your lips’ 
_ without being harassed by such contradictions as, ' 


“ Uh, no, that happened on Tuesday, not Wed- | 


?? 


nesday ; ;” or, if you remark that the clouds look 


up one’s own way, and to oblige others. If it is 
not so, then it becomes wilfulness ; which gene- 
rally proceeds from a selfish desire to have one’s 
own way, cost what it may to others. I mean, 


_ however, to confine myself to “little things,” 


and, therefore, this sin can only be considered 
in its smaller manifestations, and it is to the 
young I chiefly address myself. There is a vast 


| amount of little wilfulness too often indulged in 


by young people when just released from the re- 
straint of:childhood, aud when of an age to be 
swayed by advice, rather than governed by com- 
mand. 

Inattention to their health, by not wearing 
warm clothing, and by exposing themselves un- 
necessarily to over-fatigue, or bad weather, is 
one of the most frequent ways of displaying wil- 
| fulness among the young. Good advice is re- 
jected or ridiculed ; and those who would be 
shocked and grieved at the thoughts of disobey- 
ing a parent’s command, or showing determined 
obstinacy in greater matters, too often act so 
wilfully against the known and expressed wishes 
of their friends on these little points, that rather 
than keep up the perpetual fault-finding and irri- 
tation, they are abandoned to their head-strong 
, Ways, and soon forget, that in thus “ pleasing 
' themselves,” they are indulging sin, as well as 
grieving others. 

It is no easy thing to be denied one’s own 
, way in trifles, to obey the rule, “ Yea, all of you 
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be subject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility.” But let us go honestly to the root 
of these and many other evil ways, and must we 
not acknowledge that the spirit which prompts 
them is very different indeed from that of Him 
who pleased not himself, and who has left us an 
example that we should follow His steps? It 
may seem too solemn a view to take of such little 
things ; but are we not in a// things, in whatever 
we do, to glorify God? Surely, then, nothing 
is too trifling to be made the subject of prayer 
and watchfulness. Those who are most liable 
to indulge wilfulness themselves are generally 
those who wish to impose their own way on 
others ; and anything more annoying, more un- 
lovely, than this petty tyranny, exists not. 

Do not excuse yourself, however, reader, by 
saying, ‘“ I may be, and perhaps am, a little wil- 
ful, but I am sure I would let others have their 
own way, if they let me have mine.” All wilful 
people are not dictatorial; and you will have 
quite enough to do with your own sin, for such 
it is, before you rejoice in not having another 
added to it. Wilfulness in your case may spring 


more from selfishness, while love of power and a 
certain strength of character are combined in 
the wilful ones, who not only love their own 
way, but wish that others also should follow it. 
I have alluded to this subject in “ Little Kind- 
nesses,” and refer to it again here, chiefly to 


guard my readers against both kinds of wilful- 
ness,—a determination to take one’s own way in 
trifles, or small things, and a resolution to force 
others to give up theirs to please you. Watch 
and pray against this spirit, either in one case or 
the other. Both are alike opposed to Christian 
love and kindness. 

The next little sin I would refer to, is “ slight- 
ing and breaking resolutions.” These resolu- 
tions may be made on small and trifling matters ; 
the thing resolved on may be of little conse- 
quence ; but is not the habit a fatal one to our 
moral welfare? And, alas! too often so to our 
eternal peace. ‘“ Vow, and defer not to pay thy 
vow,” is a solemn warning on this point; and 
we may well feel overwhelmed with guilt in the 
sight of God, when we recollect the many solemn 
resolutions and vows we have forgotten or broken. 
Weak as we feel ourselves to be in those more 
important points, weare more apt to seek strength 
from on high to enable us to be faithful to our 
God ; but do we feel syfficiently that we owe it 
as a duty to ourselves to be faithful in small 
resolutions? It would go far to help us to ac- 
quire resolution of character, and to strengthen 
us against self indulgence, were we faithfully to 
adhere to our resolutions, in spite of the plead- 
ings of indolence, carelessness, indifference, and 
love of ease. Observe, I say faithfully, not ob- 
stinately, for the sin I am speaking of has refer- 
ence only to good resolutions, not to any little 
matters that may concern others, or our own 
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pleasure or convenience merely, and where reso- 
lution to carry out an intention becomes obstinacy 
and self-will. We do not consider this breaking 
of little resolves a sin, and we excuse ourselves 
by pleading forgetfulness, that it matters little, 
that we cannot be always on the watch, or that 
we resolved in a moment of excitement, and do 
not now care much about it. All this may be 
true, but it is a sad proof of our unfaithful spirit, 
by every such indulgence of which we harden our 
hearts, and are in danger of finding that “he 
that is unfaithful in little is unfaithful also in 
much.” Did we keep a list of our small reso- 
lutions, and at the end of a month mark how 
many had been fulfilled, how many needlessly 
procrastinated, and how many more remained 
unfulfilled, (it may be forgotten,) surely we would 
be humbled, and aroused to strive against this 
foe by every means in our power, not on account 
of the items done, or left undone, but on account 
of the danger to our own souls by indulging it. 
Much of this unfaithfulness in known duty arises 
from our want of earnestness. We do not really 
care much about what we thus neglect. And 
there is another sin also arising out of this luke- 
warm spirit, that I would warn my readers 
against. It is, laughing at sin either in ourselves 
or others, putting off with a joke what should be 
deeply felt, treating as light, and sometimes as 
amusing, what is displeasing to God, and what, 
in our more serious moments, we feel to bea 
cause of deep humiliation and sorrow. Oh, 
surely, this is not a little sin! It cannot be so 
to make light of that abominable thing which He 
hates, who is of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity. Then let us guard against it in its smaller 
manifestations, as well as in its more daring form. 
“ Be ye not mockers, lest your bands be made 
strong,” may be applied to those who, either 


| from a desire not to be found in the wrong, or 


from the ill-natured habit of finding amusement 
in the faults of others, make a jest of their own 
and their neighbors’ failings, turn into ridicule 
what they should silently grieve over, and thus 
harden their hearts against any loving endeavors 
to set them right, and apainst all tenderness of 
conscience as to their own sins and short-com- 
ings. ‘ Fools make a mock at sin ;” and surely 
they only ; and if we feel inclined to shield our- 
selves under the excuse that it is only at little 
sins we laugh, let us remember,— 


“’Twas but a little sin this morn that enter’d in, 
And lo! at eventide the world is drown’d.” 


No one can be suitably prepared for learning 
the divine will, or inquiring into it, till he has 
imbibed the spirit pourtrayed in the solemn and 
impressive words of our Lord: *‘ Verily | say un- 
to you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child shall in no wise enter 
therein.” 
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EARLY PLANTS A FIRST-RATE WAY TO START 
THEM. 


A very convenient method of starting early 
corn, sugar-cane, cabbage, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
and indeed almost any kind of plants, is the 
following : Take an upper sod (not too grassy), or 
tenacious muck, and cut into cubes, two inches 
each way. Insertone or more seedsin the cen- 
tre of each and then pack the pieces closly to- 
gether and firmly down upon a box of earth, to 
be kept moderately moist. This box can be set 
in the cellar on frosty days and nights, and can 
be carried out into the sun at other times. Wheu 
the seeds are up and transplanting out is admis- 
sible, take up the cubes and transplant them 
to the open ground. This can be done with- 
out disturbing the roots, or scarcely retarding 
the growth of the young plants. 

Seeds of cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, &c., 
are sometimes planted in soil placed in old or 
cheap baskets, with rather open work. These 
are hung up out of the way of frost, being ex- 
posed to the sun during the day. At the pro- 
per time these baskets are simply imbedded in 
the hill even with the surface, and left there. 
The roots will find their way out into the soil 
through the open-work at the sides. A few hills 
thus started, with little trouble, will often pro- 
duce a crop some weeks in advance of those sown 
in the open ground.— American Agriculturist, 


PLANTING BOX. 


Few people, except professed gardeners, know 
how this handsome border ornament ought to be 
planted. It is usually stuck in a few inches and 
left straggling on top of the ground, with three 
or four times as much fop and three or four 
times less bottom than it ought to have. Box 
grows nearly as well from the branches as 
the roots. Now, the trench in which edging is 
to be planted, should be full spade deep on the 
border side, being a few inches shallower on the 
alley side,—the soil should be made fine,—and 
the box inserted to the bottom of the trench, 
packed in tightly with soil, leaving only from 
one and a half to two and a half inches out of the 
ground. There will be no danger of it not grow- 
ing, or of producing full foliage at the ground. 
Of course no one would think of planting box 
without a line. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Meat.—The Flour market is quiet. 
Mixed brands are selling at $4 50 per.barrel Sales 
to retailers and bakers at from $4 50 to $5 00 for 
good standard brands. Extra and fancy brands at 
from $5 00 to 650. Rye Fiour is held at $3 25, and 
Corn Meal $3 25 per barrel. 

Grain.—Sales of commou to good Penna. red at 
$1 00 a1 10 per bushel, and fair white at from $1 15 
to 1 20. Rye is dull at 68 cents. Corn is better. Sales 
of good yellow, afloat, at 71 cents; and at 70 cents 


INTELLIGENCER 


in store. Oats are steady at 49 cents for prime Penn- 
sylvania, and 37 a 38 cents for Southern and Penn- 
sylvania. 

CLOVERSEED meets a very limited inquiry at $4 25 
a 437 per 64 lbs. Timothy at $2 12 a 2 37} per bus. 
Flaxseed is scarce at $1 50 per bushel. 


OURNAL OF THOMAS STORY.—The sub- 
J scriber having bad his attention drawn to the re- 
publication of the ab ve valuable work, ard having 
met with an original folio copy, proposes to repriat 
the entire work in four large duedecimo volumes, at 
the low price of Three Dollars for the whole work. 

Those wishing to secure copies, will please forward 
their names at once to Henry Lonq@sTReTea. 

No. 915 Market St., Philada. 

H. Longstreth invites attention to his large collec- 
tion of Friends’ Books, to which he is constantly 
making additions. 

He has just published new editions of Guide to 
True Peace; Plain Path to Christian Perfection, and 
Life of John Roberts. Price 25 cents each. They 
will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the money. 

3rd mo. 3rd, 1858, 


ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY.—The under- 
signed having purchased from Enoch P. Wicker- 
sham his entire interest in the “ Eaton Academy,” in 
the Borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., 
formerly owned and conducted by Samuel Martin, as 
the «¢ Kennett Female Seminary,”’ will open the sum- 
mer session of the above Institution for the reception 
of pupils of both sexes, on Second day the Third of 
Fifth month next. 

For particulars, see circulars, which will be for- 
warded to the address of every one requesting them 
sent. WILLIAM CHANDLER. 

Kennett Square, 4th mo. 9, 1858. 


Gj REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls 
T will open tbe summer term the 3d of 5th month, 
(May,) and continue twenty weeks. All the branches 
comprising a thorough English education are taught, 
drawing included. Terms $55; for thore not exceed- 
ing twelve years of age, $50. No extras, except the 
French Language, Painting and Ornamental Needle- 
works, each $5 per term. This school is handsomely 
situated near Unionville, Chester county, Pa., nine 
miles from West Chester, and sixteen north-west 
from Wilmington. Daily stages passing too and from 
each place, by which scholars are conveyed to the 
school. For further particulars address, 
‘EDITH B. CHALFANT, 
Proprietor and Principal. 

Unionvile P. ©., Chester Co., Pa. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 

of this Institution will commence on the 17th of 5th 
mo., 1858, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 

No extra charges. For further information, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 

4th mo., 3—3m. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
3d of 5th mo.—Terms, $60 for five months. For re- 
ferences, and further particulars enquire for circulars 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., L Lodge 8t, North side Penna. Bank. 


° 
4th mo.—3. 








